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Thanksgiving  Recess November  26-27 
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Board  of  Directors 

J.    D.    BROWNELL,  President  of  the  College.  (Ex-Off.)  Ashland 
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REV.  M.  J.   FENENGA,   Minister Strassel,  Ore. 

REV.  H.  O.  HANNUM,  Minister Holyoke   Mass. 

PETER  HANSON,   President   Hanson  Brothers  Company 

Merchant  Millers  and  Grain  Dealers,   Ashland 

CARL  O.  HERTZMAN   M.  D.,    Physician  and  Surgeon     Ashland 

GENTZ  PERRY  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon     .     .     .      Amery 

T.  E.  PUGH,    Pugh  and  Rundlett,  Building  Contractors      Ashland 

NOBLE   J.  ROSS,    Beloit  Iron  Works Beloit 

A.  W.  SANBORN,   Sanborn  Lamoreaux  and  Pray     .    .      Ashland 

A.  H.  STANDISH,   Treasurer  Central  Scientific  Co.      .      Chicago 

JOHN   A.  STOLP,   Secretary  Northland  College     .      .      Ashland 

JOHN  A,  WATSON,  Dopp  and  Watson,  Hardware     .      Ashland 

E.  P.  WHE  ELER,  Manager  Lake  Forest  Water  Co.     .     Aurora  111. 

JENS  WILMAN,   Wilman,  Hanson  and  Co.,  Dry  Goods  Ashland 

Officers  of  the  Board 

DR.  J.  M.  DODD,  President 

A.  W.  SANBORN,  Vice-President 

JOHN  A.   STOLP,  Secretary 

PETER  HANSON,   Treasurer 
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Ashland 
Ashland 

Ashland 
Ashland 
Ashland 
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Ashland 
Ashland 


Officers 

DR.  J.  M.  DODD,  President 

A.  W.  SANBORN,  Vice-President 

JOHN  A.  STOLP,  Secretary 

PETER  HANSON,  Treasurer 


Committees 

FINANCE 
J.  D.  BROWNELL 
JOHN  A.  STOLP  (Secretary  Ex-Officio) 


T.  E.  PUGH 


INVESTMENT 
JENS  WILMAN 


JOHN  A.  WATSON 
PETER  HANSON 


DR.  A.  P.  ANDRUS 


T.  E.  PUGH 


BUILDING 
PETER  HANSON 


J.  D.  BROWNELL 


EDUCATIONAL 
DR.  C.  O.  HERTZMAN  T.  E.  PUGH 


DR.  J.  M.  DODD 


Faculty 


JOSEPH  D.  BROWNELL,  B.  A.,      Amherst  College 

PRESIDENT 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature 

WALLACE  C.  HITCHCOCK,  B.  A.,  Ripon  College; 
B.  D.  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Dean  of  the  faculty 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics 

THOMAS  N.  BOBB,  B.  A.,  Northland  College; 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  summer  191 3 

Professor  of  Biology 

EMILY  S.  DEXTER,  B.  A.,  Ripon  College 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education 


BESSIE  M.  KLINE,  B.  A.;  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri 
Latin  and  Greek 


NANCY  P.  BIRD,  B.  A.,   Olivet  College 
Mathematics  and  Science 


THONNY  G.  FELLAND,  St.  Olaf  College; 
Pupil  of  Herr  Teichmuller,  Leipzig. 
Department  of  Piano 


REBA  N.  HARTNESS,  B.  A.,   Carroll  College 
Professor  of  German 


NEVA  FERNE  WALTER,  Wyoming  Seminary; 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Voice  and  Expression;   Instructor  in  English 


OTTO  W.  OKSANEN,  B.  A.,   Northland  College; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  summer  1914. 
Instructor  in  English:  Athletic  Director. 


MRS.  J.  W.  EVEREST 
Matron  and  Preceptress. 


JOHN  A.  STOLP,    Girard  College;  Valparaiso  University. 
Office  Manager. 


Historical  Sketch 

A  gathering  of  ministers  and  teachers  interested  in 
Christian  Education,  met  in  the  village  of  Pratt,  Wise, 
August  5,  1891.  After  thorough  discussion  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  establish  a  Christian  academy,  for  the 
young  people  of  this  northern  region,  at  Ashland.  In 
September,  1892,  the  school  began  in  rooms  in  the  First 
National  Bank  block.  The  main  building  was  occupied  in 
September  1898,  and  has  been  used  continually  since 
that  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  North  Wis- 
consin Academy,  June  13,  1906,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  same  Wisconsin  conventions  that  brought  the  Aca- 
demy into  being  were  gathered,  the  need  of  enlarging  the 
scope  of  work  was  again  brought  forward  as  at  two 
previous  annual  meetings.  Two  of  the  original  trustees, 
Rev.  Frederick  T.  Rouse  and  Rev.  E.  P.  Wheeler,  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  the  originators  of  the  Academy  had  in 
mind  the  expectation  of  future  enlargement  into  college 
work,  as  opportunity  and  need  appeared.  They,  as  all  the 
other  trustees,  felt  that  that  need  and  opportunity  was  at 
the  door,  and  instructed  Principal  Fenenga  to  plan  for  en- 
larging the  work  in  September,  1907,  if  not  before.  Mean- 
while a  devoted  friend  of  Christian  Education,  on  whose 
heart  God  was  pressing  the  burden  of  this  Northland,  felt 
that  plans  for  enlargement  should  begin  immediately  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  offered  the  funds  to 
enable  the  school  to  do  this.  Hence  a  second  meeting  of 
the  trustees  was  called  and  a   charter   for  "Northland  Col- 


lege"  applied  for  and  secured.  Thus  came  to  birth  this 
new  college  department,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Northland  College.  The  representatives  of  the  same  con- 
ventions, namely,  Eau  Claire,  the  Northwestern  and  Super- 
ior Conventions,  besides  trustees  from  Milwaukee,  LaCrosse 
and  Winnebago  Conventions,  voted  unanimously  for  this 
forward  movement.  The  many  letters  of  congratulation 
and  encouragement  received  from  a  great  number  of  lead- 
ing pastors  all  over  the  State,  show  how  general  is  the 
feeling  and  the  desire  that  this  institution  may  begin  to  do 
work  at  the  north  that  Beloit  is  doing  in  the  south,  and 
Ripon  at  the  south  center  of  our  State. 

The  need  and  opportunity  for  this  enlargement  be- 
comes evident  when  one  studies  the  educational  situation 
in  our  State  and  in  northern  Michigan  and  Minnesota. 
The  whole  northern  half  of  our  State,  all  upper  Michigan, 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and  the  adjacent  Canadian 
regions  have,  according  to  United  States  education  and 
census  reports,  no  standard  college  or  academy  of  any  sort. 

Aim 

The  chief  aim  of  Northland  College  and  Academy  is 
to  furnish  young  men  and  women,  who  are  in  earnest,  an 
opportunity  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  highest  type  of  Christian  citizenship;  to 
make  them  leaders  in  every  line  in  this  great  northland 
region  especially,  or  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast.  This 
institution  does  not  bid  for  long  purses,  but  for  earnest 
purposes,  not  for  those  who  are  "sent"  to  school,  but  for 
those  who  "come".  Its  graduates  must  stand  not  for  so 
many  years  of  attendance  but  for  so  much  work  done,  for 
so  much  training  and  power  acquired.  For  such  the  school 
is  open,  to  poor  and  rich  alike  and  lack  of  money  for  those 
in  earnest  is  no  bar  whatsoever  at  Northland  College  and 
Academy.     Any  worthy  young  man    or   woman,    who  can 


bring  testimonials  to  this  effect  will  be  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  earn  their  way,  or  as  much  of  it  as  desired.  This 
institution  wants  to  stand  as  an  open  door  and  a  fair 
chance  to  all  who  desire  to  get  a  better  education  and 
training  for  a  worthy  purpose. 

Location 

Northland  College  is  situated  at  Ashland,  the  com- 
mercial center  of  northern  Wisconsin.  The  city  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000,  is  pleasantly  located  and  is 
supplied  with  water  works,  electric  lights,  street  cars  and 
other  modern  improvements.  The  climate  is  exceptionally 
bracing  and  healthful,  sought  by  many  because  of  its  im- 
munity from  malaria  and  hay  fever. 

The  grounds  embrace  about  forty  acres  within  the 
city  limits,  a  location  commanding  a  wide-spread  panorama 
of  the  city,  the  beautiful  Chequamegon  Bay,  and  the  far 
famed  Apostle  Islands,  romantic  and  historic,  in  the 
distance. 

With  2,500  shade  and  ornamental  trees  set  out  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  an  imposing  and  distinctive  wall, 
with  ornamental  gates  on  the  street  side,  the  College  cam- 
pus is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Improvements  and  Buildings 

Wheeler  Hall,  the  oldest  building,  was  begun  in  1892 
and  completed  in  1901.  Since  then  the  continued  im- 
provements have  made  it  one  of  the  best  school  buildings 
in  the  north.  It  is  a  brick  building  65  x  90,  four  stories 
high.     In  it  are  the  recitation  rooms  and  library. 

Dill  Hall,  the  ladies  dormitory,  named  after  Mr.  M. 
T.  Dill,  of  Prescott,  Wis.,  one  of  the  staunch  helpers  of  the 
school,  was  completed  in  1906.  It  has  all  modern  con- 
veniences of  baths,  electric    lights,  hot  water  heating,  and 
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is  finished    throughout    with    hardwood.     It    has  rooming 
capacity  for  fifty  young  women. 

Woods  Hall,  constructed  in  1907  and  1908,  named 
after  one  of  the  noble  women  of  Boston,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  this  frontier  institution,  can  room  about  fifty 
young  men.  On  the  lower  floor  of  this  building  equipment 
for  the  making  of  pavement  and  building  stone,  brushes 
and  brooms,  and  other  industries  has  been  installed.  The 
printing  office  and  book  bindery  are  in  Wheeler  Hall. 
These  industries  are  solving  the  student  self  help  problem. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  north,  and 
is  entirely  constructed  of  artificial  stone  made  by  the 
students  of  the  institution. 

The  library  contains  over  seven  thousand  volumes 
and  furnishes  abundant  material  for  study  and  research. 

The  campus,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
doubled  in  size.  Baseball,  football,  and  tennis  grounds 
are  ample  and  convenient. 

Valuable  additions  have  been  secured  during  the  last 
year  in  equipment  for  work  in  the  sciences.  A  three  story 
stone  barn  and  store  house  was  constructed  in  1910  to 
add  to  the  agricultural  equipment  of  the  institution. 

A  two  story  cement  building,  36  x  50  feet,  was  erected 
in  1912.  This  building  contains  the  college  water  plant 
and  has  room  for  several  student  industries.  The  water 
plant  consists  of  a  six  inch  well  255  feet  deep  which  sup- 
plies water  for  all  purposes  to  all  the  college  buildings  by 
means  of  an  electrically  driven  pressure  pump.  This  enables 
the  school  to  furnish  pure  spring  water  throughout  the  year 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  disease  bacteria.  The  stu- 
dent's health  is  in  this  way  insured  against  typhoid  and 
other  dreaded  diseases. 

Regulations 
In  order  that  we  may  fully  acquaint  parents  and  stu- 
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dents  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  life,  the  following;  rules 
Should  be  carefully  considered:  For  sufficient  reason  the 
proper  class  officers  are  always  found  reasonable  in  grant- 
ing excuses  according  to  necessity  or  individual  peculiari- 
ties, where  it  is  considered  safe.  All  reasonable  students 
will  find  these  regulations  helpful. 

Students  are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  faculty  with  respect  to  their  work, 
their  boarding  place  and  their  general  conduct. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  full  work,  and  any 
variation  must  be  by  special  permission  of    the    President. 

Each  absence  from  recitation  or  examination  must  be 
excused  by  the  President  before  the  student  may  enter  his 
class. 

A  brief  chapel  service  is  held  each  day,  consisting  of 
singing,  Scripture  reading  and  prayer.  All  students  are 
expected  to  attend  this  service. 

Each  student  is  expected  attend  the  Sunday  morning 
service  at  the  church  he  or  his  parents  prefer. 

Students  are  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  during 
study  hours. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  change 
rooms  or  boarding  places,  or  change  their  studies  without 
permission  of  the  President. 

Students  who  fail  to  maintain  a  passing  grade  or  who 
are  in  anyway  unworthy  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 
place  upon  any  of  the  athletic  teams. 

Frequenting  hotels,  saloons  and  gambling  places,  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco  are  forbidden. 
No  students  are  allowed  to  contract  debts  without  the 
consent  of  the  President. 

Students  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some  time 
should  bring,  if  possible,  recommendations  from  the  pas. 
tor  and  some  business  man  in  their  community,  as  to  char- 
acter, earnestness  of  purpose  and  general  reliability. 
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Those  who  desire  to  work  their  way  should  apply 
early  and  send  testimony  as  to  their  health  and  capacity 
for  work  and  their  character. 

All  young  ladies  and  young  men  are  expected  to  room 
and  board  at  the  College  halls,  unless  other  arrangements 
are  made  with  the  consent  of  the  faculty.  Those  rooming 
at  the  halls  should  each  bring  at  least  three  sheets,  three 
pillow  cases,  towels  and  toilet  articles  for  their  own  room, 
also  at  least  one  blanket  and  two  quilts,  unless  differently 
arranged  for  by  correspondence. 

Earnest  students  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  are  al- 
ways welcome.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  parental, 
kind  and  firm.  Students  are  trusted  until  they  have  proven 
themselves  unworthy  of  trust.  The  school  is  in  no  way  a 
reformatory,  and  really  vicious  students  will  not  be  retained. 

Students  will  be  met  at  the  station,  if  we  are  notified 
of  their  coming,  by  guides  wearing  orange  and  blue  rib- 
bons. Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  as  early  as 
possible  since  room  is  limited.  All  correspondence  should 
be  addressed  to  President  J.  D.  Brownell 

Ashland,  Wisconsin 

Reports 

Soon  after  the  close  of  each  semester  a  report  of  the 
work  done  by  each  student  in  the  College  and  Academy 
is  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian  and  when  he  finally 
leaves  school  he  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  all  the  work  he 
has  completed. 

The  College  Year 

The  College  year  which  for  all  departments,  begins 
about  the  middle  of  September  and  ends  about  the  middle 
of  June,  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks 
each.     Besides  legal    holidays   there    is    a    recess    of    two 
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weeks  at  the  Christmas  holidays  and  one  week  at  Easter. 
The  regular  exercises  are  ordinarily  held  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Expenses 

The  cost  of  attending  the  Academy  or  College  will 
include  the  following  items,  all  payable  in  advance,  unless 
different  arrangements  are  previously  made  in  particular 
cases.  Tuition  in  the  Academy  fifteen  dollars  per  semester 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  year  if  paid  before  November 
first.  In  the  College  tuition  is  twenty  dollars  per  semester 
or  thirty  dollars  per  year  if  paid  before  November  first. 
For  rates,  in  Music  and  Elocution  see  these  departments. 
Pianos  for  practice  are  rented  by  the  College  at  nominal 
rates. 

Board  at  the  College  hall  $3.00  per  week.  Rooms  at 
the  halls,  furnished,  heated  and  lighted  from  fifty  to  eighty 
cents  a  week. 

Chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratory  fees  are 
two  dollars  per  semester.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged 
to  each  student  to  whom  a  special  examination  is  given. 
If  one  regular  study  is  taken,  one-half  regular  tuition  is 
required. 

Literary  Societies 

The  Academy  students  below  the  Junior  year  meet 
once  a  week  in  a  literary  society  organized  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Professor  of  English.  The  work  of  the 
society  is  a  part  of  the  regular  English  work  and  is  at  all 
times  in  charge  of  a  teacher  in  the  department.  The  work 
of  the  society  consists  of  readings,  debates,  parliamentary 
drill,  speeches,  study  of  words  and  their  uses,  etc, 

The  Academy  juniors  and  seniors  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a   voluntary   literary    society,    which    meets  on 


some  evening  of  the  week  and  carries  out  the  usual  pro- 
gram of  a  literary  society.  Occasional  open  sessions  are 
held,  which  contribute  much  to  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

Dramatic  Club 

This  is  a  voluntary  organization  of  students  for  the 
purpose  of  training  in  expression.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Elocution  Department  one  or  more  plays  are  presented 
each  year.  Membership  is  limited  to  those  in  the  College 
Department. 

Student  Association 

The  student  meetings  on  Thursday  afternoon  represent 
the  heart  of  the  school  for  both  teachers  and  students. 
After  the  devotional  service  at  these  gatherings,  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  school  in  athletics,  socials,  picnics, 
etc.,  are  planned  and  discussed.  The  almost  universal 
attendance  of  students  and  teachers  at  these  Thursday 
afternoon  meetings  is  the  particular  pride  of  the  insiitution. 

Social  Life  and  Athletics 

A  complete  and  well  rounded  life  socially  and  physi- 
cally, as  well  as  morally  is  the  aim  of  every  well-balanced 
institution.  A  wholesome  social  atmosphere  pervades  stu- 
dent life  and  centers  around  semi-monthly  house  parties 
and  other  social  and  home-like  gatherings  on  different  oc- 
casions. This  social  life  is  equally  free  and  wholesome 
among  students  and  between  students  and  faculty. 

The  athletic  life  of  the  school  has  always  ranked  the 
highest,  cleanest  and  strongest  in  the  North.  A  gymnasi- 
um room  of  fifty  by  fifty  feet  and  an  athletic  field  abun- 
dantly large  for  football,  baseball  and  track  team  work 
offer  exceptional  opportunities  for  those  whose  time,  ener- 
gy and  interest  encourages  them  in  this  direction. 
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Scholarship  and  Student  Aids 

The  College  offers  honorary  scholarships  of  free  tui- 
tion throughout  the  college  course  to  the  graduate  of  high- 
est scholarship  and  good  character  from  every  high  school 
imd  academy  in  northern  Wisconsin,  northern  Michigan 
and  northern  Minnesota.  The  applicant  for  such  a  schol- 
arship must  bring  a  certificate  from  his  principal,  as  to  his 
standing  and  character  and  should  enter  the  year  succeed- 
ing his  graduation. 

An  honorary  scholarship  of  free  tuition  for  two  years 
in  the  Academy  is  offered  to  the  student  of  highest  stand- 
ing and  of  good  moral  character  from  every  school  in  a- 
bove  district,  completing  eighth,  ninth  or  tenth  grade 
work. 

The  Education  Societies  of  several  denominations 
grant  aid,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  to  young 
men  in  the  College  department  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  conditions  of  this  aid  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
President. 

Several  additional  free  scholarships  from  special  gifts 
for  this  purpose  are  open  to  self  supporting  students  of 
high  character  and  good  scholarship. 

An  aid  fund  has  been  established  by  a  kind  friend  in 
the  East,  to  prevent  students  who  fall  sick  or  are  injured 
from  getting  too  far   behind   in  expenses. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  above  scholarships  and 
aids  should  be  with  the  President  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. 

Students  accepting  any  of  the  above  scholarships  will 
be  expected  to  remain  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
that  department  from  which  the  scholarship  is  received, 
or  in  case  a  change  of  schools  is  made,  he  will  be  expected 
to  give  his  note  for  the  payment  into  the  scholarship  fund 
of  the  school,  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  leaving,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  received. 
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The  Anna  L.  Woods  Memorial  Scholarship,  estab- 
lished by  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Woods,  for  the  aid  of  worthy 
Academy  students.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  each 
year  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

Needs 

Every  young  and  growing  college  has  many  needs.  It 
is  the  fixed  policy  of  this  institution  not  to  incur  indebt- 
edness for  improvements  and  equipment.  Its  great,  needy 
and  promising  work  can  be  no  larger  from  year  to  year 
than  the  help  from  friends  of  Christian  education  permit 
it  to  be.  Every  year  students  knock  at  the  door  of  this 
far  northern  school  and  cannot  be  admitted  for  lack  of 
room  and  opportunity.  Gifts  of  friends  are  needed  for 
opening  the  door  continually  wider  and  wider.  The  im- 
mediate needs  are  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  more  buildings 
and  campus  improvements  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
additional  for  endowment. 

Many  a  church  or  individual  would,  we  believe,  upon 
investigation  be  glad  to  establish  scholarships  for  the  aid 
of  self-supporting  students,  whose  struggle  for  board,  room 
rent,  and  incidentals  is  often  sufficiently  hard,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  tuition. 
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College  Courses 


The  following:  courses  are  planned  so  that  a  judicious 
combination  of  required  and  elective  studies  will  guide  the 
student  along  lines  formerly  covered  by  the  Classical,  Sci- 
entific, and  English-Philosophical  Courses.  The  require- 
ment for  graduation  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  se- 
mester hours.  The  semester  hour  means  one  hour  recita- 
tion or  one  two  hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  one 
semester.  A  subject  reciting  four  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester  would  give  four  hours  of  credit.  Regular  work  is 
sixteen  hours  per  week.  No  srudent  whose  standing  in 
any  subject  is  below  eighty  will  be  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  sixteen  hours  per  semester.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  those  completing  the  require- 
ments. 

Elective  studies  will  not  be  given  unless  called  for  by 
at  least  three  students. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  the  freshman  class  is  based  upon  the 
minimum  of  fifteen  credits  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  good  four  year  high  school  course  with  stu- 
dies as  outlined  in  the  Academy  courses.  In  addition  stu- 
dents from  other  schools  should  present  testimonials  of 
honorable  dismissal  and  good  moral  character. 

The  courses  are  arranged  in  (A)  Required  Studies  and 
<  B)  Elective  Studies. 
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A   Required  Studies. 

The  required  studies  which  will  be  found  outlined 
among  the  courses  of  instruction  consist  of  the  following; 
Mathematics  A  and  B;  Physics  A,  Chemistry  A  or  Biology 
A;  German  A  and  C  or  B  and  C  or  Latin  A  and  B;  History 
A;  Economics  A;  Philosophy  A;  Public  Speaking  A  'and  B; 
and  Bible  A  or  B.  These  courses  amount  to  forty-seven 
semester  hours  and  must  be  taken  by  every  student  who 
expects  to  graduate.  They  are  essentia!,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculy,  to  the  attainment  of  that  broad  culture  for 
which  the  College  stands. 

B  Electrve   Studies 

The  Elective  Studies  may  consist  of  additional  Ger- 
man, French,  Latin,  Greek,  History,  Philosophy,  Chemis- 
try, Biology,  Mathematics  (leading  to  engineering  and 
surveying),  Psychology,  Sociology,  Civics  and  Economics. 

These  electives  are  given  when  three  or  more  apply, 

History 

Professor  Hitchcock 

A.  English  History — Three  hours.  Throughout  the 
year. 

This  outline  course  in  English  History,  covers  the 
period  of  English  achievement  from  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  death  of  Edward  VII  in  1910.  The  aim  of 
the  course  is  to  present  the  social,  economic  and  political 
progress  of  the  English  race.  Cheyney's  A  Short  History 
of  England  is  used  as  a  text,  but  considerable  outside  read- 
ing is  required.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a 
paper  each  semester  upon  some  important  phase  of  Eng- 
lish History. 

B.  American  History — Three  hours.  Throughout 
the  year. 


This  outline  course  covers  the  period  of  American 
History  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  close  of 
Roosevelt's  second  term.  The  course  aims  to  present  the 
social,  economic  and  political  achievement  of  the  American 
people.  Klson's  History  of  the  United  States  is  used  as  a 
text,  with  supplementary  reading.  Recitations  and  papers 
as  in  Course  A. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Hitchcock 

A.  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics — Three 
hours.     Throughout  the  year. 

This  elementary  course  in  economics  aims  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  basic  principles  of  the  science. 
The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  largely  theoretical,  but 
during  the  second  semester  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
practical  questions  of  economic  life. 

Recitations  and  discussions  of  the  text  two  periods 
per  week. 

Lectures  one  period  per  week.  Outside  reading  and 
papers  as  in  the  History  courses. 

B.  Sociology — Three    Hours.     Throughout  the  year. 

This  course  aims  at  an  intelligent  view  of  the  princip- 
les of  Social  Science.  Much  time  will  be  given,  during 
the  second  semester  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant social  problems  of  the  day. 

Recitations  and  Lectures  as  in  Economics.  Not 
open  to  freshmen. 

Mathematics 

Miss  Bird 

The  following  outline  of  courses  will  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  work  offered  by  this  department.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
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are  prerequisite  to  the  College  work.  Students  condition- 
ed in  these  subjects  must  clear  them  during  the  Freshman 
Year  and  begin  the  college  mathematics  in  the  Sophomore 
Year. 

A.  College  Algebra — A  short  review  of  academy 
Algebra  is  followed  by  the  general  theory  of  quadratics, 
the  progressions,  logarithms,  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, probability,  binomial  theorem,  series,  and  theory  of 
equations.     One  semester.     Four  hours. 

B.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry — Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  solutions  of  trigonometric  formulae. 
Numerical  problems  are  chosen  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
the  fundamental  principles  of  plane  surveying,  navigation 
and  astronomy  as  well  as  illustrating  the  trigonometric 
formulae.     One  semester.      Four  hours. 

C.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry — A  careful  study  is 
made  of  loci,  straight  lines,  coordinate  systems,  circle,  co- 
nic sections,    and    general   equation   of  the  second  degTee. 

One  year.      Four   hours 

D.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus — This  is 
an  introductory  course  intended  merely  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  general  method  of  the  Calculus  and  to 
enable  him  to  use  it  in  simple  applications.       One  year. 

Four  hours. 

E.  Astronomy — This  is  an  elementary  course  com- 
bining Descriptive  with  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Not 
essentially  a  text  book  course  but  following  along  lines  of 
experimental  and  research  work.  Spherical  Trigonometry 
is  a  prerequisite. 

Chemistry 

Miss  Bird 

A.  and  B.  General  Chemistry — A  systematic  study 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  this  course   shall    serve   as    the    basis   for    further 


advanced  work  in  the  science  and  also  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  wish  to  study  Chemistry  as  a  part  of  a  liberal 
education.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  throughout  the 
year. 

B.  CHEMISTRY  in  Modern  Life — This  is  a  lecture 
course  in  which  are  discussed  the  applications  of  Chemis- 
try to  the  processes  involved  in  photography,  antiseptics 
disinfectants,  cooking,  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic  bever- 
ages, building  materials,   paints,   dyes,  etc. 

Physics 
Miss  Bird 

A.  Elementary  Physics — A  general  course  in 
Physics,  taking  up  the  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases,  and  the  subjects  of  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  with  experimental  illustrations  in  class 
and  some  elementary  laboratory  work.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  give  such  a  knowledge  of  Physics  as  all  college 
graduates  should  possess.  It  can  be  taken  either  in 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year. 

B.  Laboratory  Physics  — First  and  Second  Semes- 
ters, Sophomore,  Junior  or  Senior  year  two  hours.  Elec- 
tive to  those  who  have  had  or  are  taking  course  A. 

Education 

Professor  Dexter 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  intended  and 
planned  so  as  to  give  to  the  student  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  history,  development,  and  principles  of 
Education-  Open  only  to  students  in  advance  of  the 
Freshman  year. 

A.  A  study  of  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  edu- 
cational processes.     Elementary  study  of  pedagogy. 

First  semester.     Three  hours. 


B.  The  history  of  Education  developed  as  a  compara- 
tive study  of  educational  systems. 
Second  semester.     Three  hours. 

Mental  Science  and  Philosophy 
Professor  Dexter 

A.  Psychology  and  Ethics — One  semester  is  given 
to  each  subject.  The  basis  of  the  work  in  Psychology  is  a 
careful  study  of  Calkin's  Introduction  to  Psychology;  but 
the  study  of  the  text  is  largely  supplemented  by  informal 
lectures,  free  class  discussions,  the  investigation  in  the 
library  of  important  topics  as  presented  by  the  leading 
authorities,  especially  James,  Baldwin,  Ladd,  Titchner, 
Wundt,  Kuelpe  and  Hoeffding,  and  by  some  use  of  the 
experimental  method.  In  ethics  the  method  of  treatment 
is  much  the  same  as  in  Psychology. 

B.  Histor  of  Philosophy —  This  course  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  Philosophy 
from  its  origin  among  the  Greeks  down  to  the  present  time. 
Roger's  Student's  History  of  Philosophy  and  his  Modern 
Philosophy  serve  as  a  basis  and  guide,  but  are  supplemen- 
ted by  lectures,  class  discussions,  and  library  work. 

C.  Logic — In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of 
reasoning  expounded,  but  the  laws  are  so  explained  as  to 
teach  the  pupil  the  principle  and  methods  of  sound  think- 
ing. 

English 

Professor  Brownell  -  Mr.  Oksanen 

A.  Rhetoric  and  Composition —  Required  course  for 
Freshmen  and  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  College 
English.  The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  style  that  govern  all  composition,  based  upon 
a  text  analysis,  the  reading  of  illustrative   selections   from 
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the  best  authors,  with  constant  practice  in  writing.  Themes, 
class  criticism  and  conferences. 

Throughout  the  year.      Four  hours. 

B.  Shakespeare — A  critical  and  interpretative  study 
of  selected  plays.  Lectures  and  character  analyses.  Final 
thesis  covering  some  topic  offering  a  field  for  individual 
research. 

Throughout  the  year.  Four  hours.  Not  open  to 
Freshmen. 

C.  The  English  Novel — The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  give  the  student  a  wide  reading  knowledge:  a  basis 
for  the  judgment  of  modern  fiction;  acquaintance  with  the 
great  writers  of  prose  and  fiction  and  ability  to  form  and 
discuss  independent  opinions.  Lectures,  themes,  confer- 
ences and  readings  in  representative  works. 

Throughout  the  year.  Four  hours.  Not  open  to 
Freshmen. 

D.  Tennyson  and  Browning — A  course  intended  to 
develop  an  appreciation  and  give  a  careful  knowledge  of 
the  best  in  poetry.  The  work  opens  with  a  view  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Victorian  poetry,  then  a  careful 
reading  of  Tennyson,  followed  by  a  comparative  study  of 
Browning.     Lectures  and  criticisms; 

Throughout  the  year.  Three  hours.  Not  open  to 
Freshmen. 

E.  Advanced  Composition — A  course  for  those  who 
are  majoring  in  English, especially  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  preparing  for  literary  or  professional  work. 

A  critical  study  of  the  types  of  discourse,  analytical 
and  comparative.  Practice  in  criticism  and  analysis  of 
classic  examples.  Themes,  theses,  book  reports  and  oral 
discussion. 

A  seminar  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Through- 
out the  year.     Four  hours. 
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Public  Speaking. 

Professor  Brownell  -  Mr  Oksanen 

A.  Argumentation  and  Debate — A  study  of  the 
principles  of  argumentation.  Analysis  of  standard  exam- 
ples; preparation  of  briefs,  drill  in  rebuttal;  practice  in 
extempore  and  class  debates. 

First  Semester.    Three  hours.     Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

B.  Public  Speaking — A  study  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  oratory  and  address.  Practice  in  interpretation 
and  presentation.      Lectures  and  Public  drill. 

Second  Semester.     Three  hours. 

Bible 

Professor  Hitchcock 

This  conrse  will  trace  the  history  of  our  English  Bible, 
give  an  introductory  survey  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments and  study  the  literary    master-pieces    of    the   Bible. 

A.  Old  Testament  Introduction — This  course  is 
an  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures tn  accordance  with  the  accepted  conclusions  of  mod- 
ern scholarship.     Lectures  and  notes. 

Second  Semester.     Three  hours. 

B.  New  Testament  Introduction — A  study  of  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  early  church  as  told  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Lectures  and  notes. 

Second  Semester.     Three  hours. 

German 

Professor  Hartness 

A.  College  Beginning  German — For  those  who  have 
not  had  work  in  German  a  special  course  is  offered,  cover- 
ing the  two  years'  work  in  one.  Only  stndents  of  the  high- 
est ability  are  admitted  to  this  course.     Thomas'  Grammar 
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is  used  and  translation  is    carried    on  throughout  the  year 
in  the  texts  used  in  courses  I  and  II  Academy  German. 

B.  Freshman  German — Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  or  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Heine's 
Harzreise  or  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise;  Eichendorff's 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  or  SchefTel's  Ekkehard. 

A  Grammar  review  is  carried  on  in  German;  conver- 
sation and  composition  on  every  day  life.  This  is  based 
on  Lambert's  Alltagliches. 

Prerequisite,  Academy  German  I  and  II  or  College  A. 

Four  hours.     Throughout  the  year. 

C.  Sophomore  German — Keller's  Bilder  aus  des 
Deutchen  Literatur,  with  further  study  of  authors  and 
special  attention  to  the  finer  poems  as,  Das  Lied  von  der 
Glocke  and  Der  Taucher. 

A  study  of  the  novel,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Freytag's 
Soil  und  Haben  or    Scheffel's  Ekkehard.     Outside  reading 
Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl  or  Foque's  Undine. 
Three  Hours.     Throughout  the  year. 

D.  1.  Detailed  study  of  life  and  works  of  Goethe, 
Faust,  Part  I. 

First  semester.     Three  Hours. 

2.   Lessing's    life    and    works,    Nathan    der  weise, 
Selections  from  Laocoon. 

Second  Semester.     Three  Hours. 
Prerequisite,  C. 

E.  Rapid  Reading  Course — For  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  facility  in  reading.  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Lagerlof's  Eine  Gutsgeschichte, 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug. 

F.  Teacher's  Course—  For  those  desiring  to  teach 
German  a  teacher's  course  will  be  given.  The  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  will  be  studied.  A  grammar  re- 
view with  discussion  of  methods  and  practice  in  teaching 
will  be  given. 
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French 

Professor   Dexter 

A.  Elementary  French—  Frazer  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar.  Halevy,  L'Abbe  Constantin;  Daudet,  Contes 
Choisis;  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable.  Francois,  Introductory 
French  Prose  Composition.  Exercises  in  French  Conver- 
sation. This  course  may  be  taken  as  the  required  course 
in  Modern  Languages. 

B.  Modern  French  Prose  and  Poetry — Grammar, 
Conversation,  and  Prose  Composition,  continued.  A. 
France,  Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard;  Daudet,  Tartarin 
de  Tarascon;  Taie,  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine; 
St.  Beuve,  Les  Causeries  de  Lundi.  French  Lyrics. 
Super,  Readings  from  French  History. 

Offered  in  alternation  with  course    C. 

C.  French  Literature  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 
— Corneille;  Racine;  Moliere;  La  Fountaine.  Outside 
reading  assigned.  History  of  French  Literature.  Fran- 
cois* Advanced  Composition. 

Latin 
Miss  Kline 

A.  Livy— Books  XXI  and  XXII  entire;  Book  I  at 
sight.  Required  of  students  in  Classical  Courses.  Four 
hours  a  week  for  a  semester.  Prose  .composition,  one 
hour  a  week. 

B.  Cicero — DeSenectute,  DeAmicitia;  Terrence- 
Phormio;  Tacitus — Germania  and  Agricola,  of  Freshmen 
in  Classical  Courses.  Four  hours  a  week  for  a  semester. 
Prose  composition,  one  hour  a  week. 

C.  Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania. 

D.  Horace — Satires  and  Epistles. 

Sophomore  Year.  More  advanced  courses  in  Latin 
will  be  offered  where  three  or  more  desire  it. 
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Greek 

Miss  Kline 

A.  LysiaS — From  six  to  ten  orations;  Plato — Apo- 
logy and  Crito.  Required  of  students  in  Ancient  Classic- 
al course.     Four  hours.  One  semester. 

B.  Homer — Iliad  or  Odyssey,  twelve  books.  Home- 
ric Life  and  Antiquities.  Required  of  students  in  Ancient 
Classical  course.     Four  hours.     One  Semester. 

C.  Grammar  and  Composition — Required  of  stu- 
dents in  Ancient  Classical  course.  One  hour  for  whole 
year. 

E.  Demosthenes,  on  the  Crown;  ^Eschines, 
against  Ctesiphon — Three  hours  a  week  for  one 
semester. 

E.  Introduction  to  Greek  Dbama— Three  plays 
including  Euripides'  Alcestis,  and  Sophocles'  Antigone. 
Three  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

F.  Plato — Republic  and  selected  books. 
Two  hours  a  week  for  one  semester. 

G.  History  of  Greek  Literature — Required  of 
students  taking  the  Ancient  Classical  course  and  open  to 
others, 

Two  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

H.  New  Testament  GREEk — Two  of  the  Gospels 
and  a  few  of  the  Epistles  will  be  read,  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  as  compared 
with  Classical  Greek.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
completed  the  Academy  course  in  Greek  or  its  equivalent. 

One  hour. 

Students  who  did  not  choose  the  Classical  course  in 
their  preparatory  work,  but  decide  after  entering  upon 
their  College  work  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  them  to 
study  Greek,  are  permitted  to  choose  Academy  Greek,  as 
an  elective,  each  year  counting  as  three-fourths  of  a  credit. 
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Biology 

Professor  Bobb 

A.  and  B.  General  Biology — The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  field  of 
Biology.  The  more  fundamental  points  in  modern  biolo- 
gical philosophy,  the  nature  of  life  processes,  and  the  liv- 
ing organisms  themselves  are  studied  and  discussed  in 
lecture,  class  room  and  laboratory.  The  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  plant  life,  and  a  general  survey  of 
the  plant  kingdom  is  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  second 
semester's  work  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  Assigned  readings  in  standard  biological 
works  are  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  work  in 
this  Department. 

Both  semesters,  four  hours  in  laboratory;  two  lectures 
per  week. 

C.  Morphology  of  Plants — Algae  and  fungi.  This 
is  a  semester's  work  dealing  with  the  morphology  and 
life  histories  of  these  groups  of  plants.  Lectures,  quiz- 
zes, laboratory  work  and  outside  readings  are  required. 

Prerequisite,  courses  A  and  B. 
Four  hours  in  laboratory;  two  lectures  per  week. 

First  Semester. 

D.  Morphology  of  Plants — Bryophytes,  pterido- 
phytes  and  seed  plants  are  studied  in  the  laboratory  and 
lecture  room.  Knowledge  of  the  structure  and  life  his- 
tory of  several  prominent  types  of  each  phylum  and  an 
understanding  of  the  groups  as  a  whole  are  the  objects 
sought  in  this  course. 

Prerequisite,  courses  A  and  B. 
Four  hours  in  laboratory;  two  lectures  per  week. 

Second  Semester. 

E.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Invertebrates — 
This  course  includes  a  semester's  work  in  the  laboratory 
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on  the  structure  of  various  invertebrate  groups.  Class 
room  work  will  consist  chiefly  in  a  discussion  of  the  na- 
tural history  of  invertebrate  groups.  Especial  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  economic  side  of  the  subject,  where 
that  is  a  factor  of  importance. 

Prerequisite,  courses  A  and  B. 

Four  hours  in  laboratory;  two  lectures  per  week. 

First  Semester. 

F.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Chordates — Mem- 
bers of  all  the  prominent  classes  of  Chordata  are  examined 
in  the  laboratory.  Especial  time  is  put  on  the  study  of 
the  frog.  The  class  room  work  consists  of  lectures  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates. 

Prerequisite,  courses  A  and  B. 

Four  hours  in  laboratory;  two  lectures  per  week. 

Second  Semester. 
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The  Academy 


The  Academy  courses  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  the 
following  classes  of  students:  Young  people  of  high  school 
age  preparing  to  enter  Northland  College  or  any  other  re- 
putable college,  university,  or  technical  school;  those  desir- 
ing more  liberty  in  selection  of  studies  than  the  fixed  sys- 
tem of  the  public  high  and  graded  schools  permits;  those 
who  have  no  home  high  school;  ambitious  stndents  of  lim- 
ted  means  obliged  to  earn  their  own  way;  those  desiring 
to  take  only  special  studies  or  wishing  to  prepare  for  busi- 
ness or  teaching;  such  as  have  been  out  of  school  for 
some  time  needing  to  review  the  English  branches  before 
taking  up  the  regular  high  school  or  academy  studies. 

Many  advantages  are  also  found  in  connection  with 
the  college  work.  All  facilities  of  the  College  are  open  to 
the  preparatory  students;  they  share  largely  in  the  social 
life  and  privileges  of  the  more  advanced  college  classes; 
membership  in  the  literary,  athletic,  and  religious  societies, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  libraries,  laboratories,  dormitories, 
gymnasium,  etc.,  is  open  to  all  alike.  In  this  way  a  rare 
opportunity  is  presented  for  preparatory  training  under 
the  most  favorable  social  and  intellectual  conditions.  The 
Academy  diploma  is  given  to  those  who  complete  the  course. 

General   Information. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year,  several 
classes  in  each  study    being    continually  in  session.     It  is 
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best,  however,  to  begin  in  September  or  on  February  first. 
Students  of  the  right  sort,  who  are  in  earnest  and  willing 
to  work  for  an  education,  can  earn  their  way,  but  should 
expect  to  spend  a  longer  time  than  those  who  do  not  work 
for  their  expenses. 

For  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  board,  regulations 
and  discipline,  athletics,  scholarships,  student  aid  and 
privileges,  etc.,  see  proper  headings  under  College  depart- 
ment. 

The  Music  and  Elocution  Departments  are  open  to 
all  students.  See  their  course  rates  and  regulations  else- 
where or  write  for  special  information. 

The  Course  of  Study 

The  time  for  completing  this  course  is  usually  four 
years  and  requires  of  the  average  student  hard,  intelligent 
work  and  close  application.  A  strong,  earnest,  bright  stu- 
dent will  not  be  held  back  if  he  can  do  the  work  in  less 
than  four  years.  Younger  students  or  those  whose  pre- 
vious training  has  been  deficient  will  need  more  time. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  College,  and  the  requirements  for 
graduation  from  the  Academy  are  the  same  as  for  College 
entrance,  viz:  credit  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  units  as  de- 
fined below.  These  fifteen  units  must  include  three  units 
of  English,  two  units  of  mathematics,  two  of  history,  one 
of  science,  and  two  of  foreign  language.  The  five  ad- 
ditional units  required  may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the 
student  from  the  following  list:  English,  one  unit;  Science, 
two  units;  History,  one  unit;  Foreign  Language,  four  units. 

The  term  unit  means  the  equivalent  of  four  hours  a 
week  for  one  year  in  one  branch  of  study. 

The  above  requirements  are  intended  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  four-year  high  school  course.  Candidates  will 
receive   conditioned   admission   to    the     Freshman    Class 
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provided  they  lack  no  more  than  two  credits.  All  such 
conditions  must  be  removed  by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year.  Candidates  who  present  enough  credits  to  entitle 
them  to  unconditional  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class, 
but  who  fall  short  of  the  minimum  requirement  in  any 
subject,  for  instance  foreign  languages,  are  expected  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  during  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  by  taking  the  work  in  the  Academy.  Credit 
will  be  given  for  this  work  in  the  College,  one  Academy 
credit  counting  as  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  College 
credit. 

Mathematics    (Two  and  one-half  credits) 

No  Academy  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  Algebra 
without  one  year's  work  in  Higher  Arithmetic  or  without 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject.  The 
texts  quoted  are  used  in  the  class  room  but  other  texts  are 
used  for  suplementary  work  to  meet  the  advanced  ideas  in 
mathematics.  Every  possible  effort  is  made  to  keep  the 
workup  to  modern  standards. 

I.  Higher  Arithmetic — The  first  semester  reviews 
elementary  Arithmetic  and  covers  Denominate  Numbers, 
Ratio  and  Proportion,  Powers  and  Roots,  and  the  Metric 
System.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Percentage  and  its  applications. 

Text:  Wentworth's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

II.  Algebra — This  course  thoroughly  covers  the  ele- 
mentary work  and  includes  the  solution  of  quadratics,  and 
the  laws  of  exponents.  Monthly  examinations  are  held 
throughout  the  year  and  a  note  book  showing  work  cover- 
ed is  required  of  each  student. 

Text:  Hawkes,  Luby  and  Touton's  First  Course  in 
Algebra.  One  Credit. 

III.  Plane  Geometry — Geometry  is  studied  through- 
out the  year.     The  work    consists    of  five    books    of  Plane 
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Geometry.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  gained  in  following  the  demonstra- 
tions of  propositions.  For  this  purpose  the  student  is 
required  to  solve  a  large  number  of  original  exercises. 
Monthly  reviews  are  held  throughout  the  year  and  the  stu- 
dent is  required  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  his  work 
in  a  note  book.  One  Credit. 

IV.  Solid  Geometry — For  those  who  desire  to  elect 
it,  a  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Solid  Geo- 
metry. The  course  covers  four  books  of  Solid  Geometry 
and  inclndes  original  exercises  and  applications  as  in 
Plane  Geometry.  Text  for  both  courses  in  geometry  is 
Durell's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.     One  half-Credit. 

Science   (Four  Credits) 

Physics — The  desired  preparation  is  well  represented 
by  Carhart  and  Chute's,  High  School  Physics.  Accurate 
notes  of  laboratory  work  should  be  kept  and  presented  for 
examination.  One  Credit. 

Chemistry — One  year's  work  in  Elementary  Chemis- 
try, if  it  includes  sufficient  laboratory  work,  will  be  accept- 
ed as  an  Academy  credit  in  science.  This,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  not  equivalent  to  Course  A  in  Chemistry  in 
the  College.  One  Credit. 

Botany — The  Equivalent  of  the  work  indicated  in 
Colter's,  Bergen's  or  Bailey's  elementary  text.  Students 
are  required  to  present  laboratory  note  books. 

One  Credit. 

Physiology — Peabody's  Physiology  and  Anatomy  or 
.Blaisdell's  Life  and  Health,  briefer  course,  are  used.  .  The 
work  covers  a  study  of  cells  and  tissues,  nutrition  and  di- 
gestion, blood  and  circulation,  respiration,  skeleton  and 
muscles,  lymphatic  system,  excretory  organs,  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  special  senses.  One-half  Credit. 
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Physical  Geography — Satisfactory  work  may  be  done 
•with  one  of  the  following  texts:  Gilbert  and  Brigham's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Geography,  Davis'  Elementary 
Physical  Geography.  One-half  Credit 

Zoology — The  equivalent  of  the  work  outlined  in 
Davenport's  Introduction  to  Zoology,  Kellogg's  Element- 
ary Zoology,  or  Jordan's  Animal  Studies,  will  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements. Students  are  required  to  present  laboratory 
note  book.  One'half  Credit. 

English  (Four  credits) 

English  Grammar — Four  hours  a  week  through  the 
year.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  whose  preparation 
has  been  incomplete  and  is  not  given  Academy  credit. 

For  graduation  from  the  Academy,  three  English  cre- 
dits are  required  in  all  courses  in  which  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  is  elected;  four  credits  are  required  when 
no  foreign  language  is  taken.  Spelling  is  required  one 
hour  per  week  throughout  the  year,  of  all  academy  students 
except  those  who  can  pass  an  entrance  examination  with 
a  grade  of  ninety. 

English  I — Simple  Classics,  two  hours  a  week. 

Composition,  elementary  principles  of  Rhetoric  and 
practice  in  composition,  two  hours  a  week. 

Rhetoricals,  including  parliamentary  practice,  one 
hour  a  week.  Text:  New  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by 
Herrick  and  Damon,  Five  hours  a  week. 

English  II — English  Classics,  three  hours  a   week. 

For  careful  study:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shake- 
speare; The  life  of  Goldsmith,  Irving;  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ly  Papers,  Addison;  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Coler- 
idge;   Essay  on  Burns,  Carlyle. 

For  general  reading:  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens; 
Ivanhoe,  Scott;  Silas  Marner,  George  Eliot. 

Composition,  one    hour  a  week.      A  careful  study  of 
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the  "Word",  its  construction,  usage,    history,  number,  i  t( 
Solecisms,  improprieties,  and  barbarisms. 

Rhetoricals,  owe.  houi  a  week.  Five  hours  a  week. 
Text:  Mew  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Herrick  and  Damon. 
Elective  for  those  taking  a  foreign  language. 

English  III — English  Classics,  three  hours  a  week. 

For  careful  stud)':  Old  Testament  Literature;  Hamlet; 
The  Tempest;  As  You  Like  It;  Conciliation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  Burke;  Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

For  general  reading:  Cranford,  Mrs.  Gaskell;  The 
House  of  Seven  Gables,  Hawthorne;  'The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, Goldsmith. 

Composition,  one  hour  a  week. 

Structural  principles  governing  the  sentence,  the  par- 
agraph,   and  the    whole  composition.     Types  of  discourse. 

Four  hours  a  week.  Text:  New  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  Herrick  and   Damon. 

Elective  for  those  taking  a  foreign  language. 

English  IV — The  history  of  English  Literature,  based 
upon  text  book  work  and  outside  reading  in  representative 
authors  of  the  different  periods  in  the  development  of 
English  Literature,  with  written  reports  and  criticisms  on 
the  reading.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition:  Study  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  com- 
position with  reference  to  Coherence,  Unity,  and  Emphasis. 
Review  in  Grammar.  One  hour  a  week. 

First  Semester,  four  hours  a  week.  Texts:  History  of 
English  Literature,  Halleck;  and  New  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  Herrick  and  Damon. 

History  of  American  Literature,  studied  according  to 
the  method  used  in  the  study  of  the  History  of  English 
Literature.  Three  hours  a  week. 

Composition,  continuation  of  first  semester's  work. 
One  hour  a  week.  Second  Semester,  four  hours  a  week. 
Texts:  A  History  of  American   Literature,   Halleck;  Amer- 


ica's  Literature,    Tappan;    American  Anthology,  Stedman. 
New  Composition  and  Literature,  Herrick  and  Damon. 
Required  Course. 

German  (Two  Credits) 

I.  A  thorough  study  of  the  fundamental  grammar 
points,  constant  drill  and  the  mastery  of  a  limited  voca- 
bulary of  everyday  life;  translation  of  easy  modern  Ger- 
man. Bacon's  Im  Vaterland  gives  the  pupil  a  knowledge 
of  German  life  and  customs;  national  songs  show  him 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  a  study  of  the  finer  short 
poems  of  all  periods  introduces  him  to  German  literature. 
Grammar  drill,  conversation  and  simple  composition  are 
based  on  the  text.  One  Credit. 

II.  In  the  second  year  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the 
classic  period  through  the  study  of  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell.  Some  modern  native  German  is  also  studied  as 
Storm's  Immensee,  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  Ar- 
nold's Regentag,  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata.  Grammar  re- 
view, composition  and  conversation  are  based  upon  texts 
studied.  One  Credit. 

Latin  (Four  Credits) 

The  term  for  unconditional  enrollment  in  the  Fresh- 
man Latin  class  are  the  following: 

I.  Elementary  Latin  book  with  grammar  and  selec- 
tions from  Nepos  or  Viri  Romae.      One  half  Credit. 

II.  Three  books  of  Caesar,  or  two  books  of  Caesar 
and  an  eqivalent  of  one  book.  One  Credit. 

III.  Five  Orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian 
Law,  or  six  orations  not  including  the  Manilian  Law. 

One  Credit. 

IV.  Six  books  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid.       One  Credit. 
Latin  composition  is  required  in  connection  with  the 
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reading  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  a  knowledge  of  Roman 
Mythology  is  expected  of  those  who  read  the  ^Eneid. 

Any  student  who  presents  credits  I,  II  and  III  or  I, 
II  and  IV  may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Latin  class 
on  trial. 

Greek  (Two  Credits) 

I.  The  thorough  study  of  a  beginning  book  and  the 
reading  of  the  first  six  chapters  of  Book  I  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  One  Credit. 

II.  The  reading  of  an  additional  amount  of  the  Ana- 
basis sufficient  to  make  a  total  of  three  books;  the  careful 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Grammar  in  connection 
therewith;  the  reading  of  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  1,  2  (The 
Catalogue  of  Shids  being  omitted)  and  3,  accompanied 
by  practice  in  the  rythmical  reading  of  the  text  and  a 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  epic  dialect;  an  amount 
of  work  in  prose  composition  equivalent  to  the  first  forty 
exercises  of  Collar  and  Daniell's  manual.     One  Credit. 

History  and  Civics  (Three  Credits) 

United  States  History  followed  by  Civics,  each  one 
semester,  are  given  the  first  year.  The  cause  and  effect 
of  events  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  and  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  student  be  conversant  with  the  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  his  own  state.  Local  government  of  the 
state  and  its  divisions  should  be  mastered  as  well  as  the 
essential  facts  pertaining  to  the  national  government.  A 
study  of  the  Constitution  will  not  suffice. 

Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     One  Credit. 

Sophomore — Greek  History  and  Roman  History, 
each  one  semester.  Greek  History  includes  that  part  of 
Ancient  History  from  the  dawn  of  history  until  the  fall  of 
Greece.  Ronan  History  then  takes  up  the  thread  of  events 
and  continues  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
Kmpire. 
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Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.     One  Credit. 

Junior — Mediaeval  History  and  Modern  History, 
each  one  semester.  Mediaeval  History  begins  with  the 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  passes  through  the  dark 
ages  and  ends  with  the  Renaissance.  Modern  History 
begins  with  the  Renaissance  and  continues  the  history  to 
date.   Four  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.   One  Credit. 

Preparatory  Year 


First  Semester 

Arithmetic  4 
Grammar  4 
U.  S.  History  4 
Reading  and  Spelling  3 
Physiology  4 


Second  Semester 

Arithmetic  4 
Grammar  4 

Reading  and  Spelling  3 
Geography  4 
U.  S.   History  4 


*Above  courses  subject    to    changes    to  suit  needs  of 
applicants. 

Academy  Courses 

FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 
Modern  Classical      English  Scientific 


Classical 

Arithmetic  4 
English  I  5 
Latin   1  4 
Physiography  4 

English   I   5 
Arithmetic  4 
Latin  I   5 
Civics  4 


Algebra  5 
English   II   5 
Greek  Hist.  4 
Latin  II  5 


Arithmetic  4 

English  I   5 

Latin  I  4 

Physiography  4 

Second  Semester 
English  I  5 
Arithmetic  4 
Latin  I  5 
Civics  4 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 
Algebra  5 
English   II  5 
Greek  Hist.  4 
Latin  II   5 
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Arithmetic  4 
English  I  5 
U.  S.  History  4 
Physiography  4 

English  I  5 
Arithmetic  4 
Physiology  4 
Civics  4 


Algebra  5 
English   II  5 
Greek  Hist.  4 
German  I  5 


Second  Semester 

Algebra  5 

Algebra   5 

Algebra  5 

English  II  5 

English  II  5 

English  II    5 

Roman  Hist.   4 

Roman  Hist.   4 

Roman  Hist.   4 

Latin  II   5 

Latin  II   5 

THIRD    YEAR 

First    Semester 

German  I   5 

Plane  Geom.  5 

Plane  Geom.   5 

Plane  Geom.  5 

English  III  4 

English  III   4 

English  III  4 

Med.  Mist.   4 

Med.  Hist.   4 

Med.  Hist.  4 

Latin  III   5 

Latin  III   5 

German  II   5 

Greek  I  5 

Chemistry  5 

Second  Semester 

Chemistry  5 

Plane  Geom.   5 

Plane  Geom.   5 

Plane  Geom.   5 

English  III  4 

English  III   5 

English  III   5 

Latin  III   5 

Latin  III   5 

German  II  5 

Greek  I   5 

Chemistry  5 

Chemistry  5 

Mod.  Hist.  4 

Mod.  Hist.   4 

FOURTH    YEAR 

First    Semester 

Mod.  Hist.  4 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

English  IV  4 

English  IV  4 

English  IV  4 

Latin  IV  4 

Latin  IV  4 

Zoology  4 

Greek  II  5 

German  II   5 

Botany   4 

U.  S.   History  4 

U.  S.   History  4 
Second   Semester 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

Physics  4 

English  IV  4 

English  IV  4 

English  IV  4 

Latin  IV  4 

Latin  IV  4 

Adv.  Phys.  4 

Greek  II   5 

German  II  5 

Botany  4 

Numerals  after  studies  above  refer  to  number  of  hou 

recitation  per  wee 

ik. 
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School  of  Music 


The  School  of  Music  offers  extended  courses  in  the 
practical  and  theoretical  study  of  music,  designing  to  fit 
the  student  for  the  professional  musical  life. 

The  training  in  music  should  be  based  upon  a  thor- 
ough education.  The  special  purpose  of  instruction  is  to 
produce  musicians  who  shall  combine  intellectual  training 
with  symmetrical  development  of  the  musical  faculties. 
A  college  of  general  education,  and  especially  of  Christian 
education,  is  the  place  for  a  school  of  music. 

The  regular  courses  are  for  those  who  wish  to  com- 
plete work  leading  to  graduation;  but  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  only  partial  courses  are  also  admitted.  Prepara- 
tory courses  have  been  prepared  for  the  piano  and  voice 
so  that  the  student  who  is  only  a  beginner  may  find  oppor- 
tunity for  study.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  thorough- 
ness of  work,  whether  in  the  elementary  or  in  the  advanced 
grade. 

The  following  outlines  of  coursesof  study  in  the  sever 
al  departments  of  the  School  of  Music  may  be  varied  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

Vocal 

The  beginning  studies  are  for  the  purpose  of  breath 
control  and  placing  of  tone,  using  dictated  vocalises  large- 
ly. Later,  as  the  student  progresses,  studies  and  vocalises 
from   the   best   composers    are    introduced   together  with 
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ion gs  selected  from  the    best  in    musical  literature  foi  the 

study  of   interpretation. 

From  time  to  time  student  recitals  are  held  under 
direction  of  the  department,  and  students  are  expected  to 
take  part  as  requested  by  their  teachers.  Students  in  this 
department,  on  recommendation  of  the  teacher,  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  College  Chorus. 

Piano 

Studies  in  position  and  touch.  Elementary  technic. 
Technical  exercises  for  the  control  of  ringers,  wrist  and 
arms.  Major  and  minor  scales  in  slow  practice.  Simple 
studies  by  Burgmuller,  Duvernoy,  Heller,  Lecouppey, 
Loeschorn.  Sonatinas  by  Kulau  and  Lichner,  Reinecke, 
Krause,  Trill  Studies  and  others  .Pieces  to  suit  the  grade. 
Memorizing. 

First  Year — Technical  exercises  continued:  Hand- 
rack,  Technical  Exercises,  major  and  minor  scales  with 
accents.  Arpeggios  begun.  Etudes  from  Loeschorn  Op. 
52  and  66,  Concone,  Czerney,  Heller,  Schytte,  Bach,  Little 
Preludes,  Pieces.  Memorizing. 

Second  Year — Hanon  technic  and  other  technical 
work  continued:  left  hand  studies,  Octave  work;  Czerny 
Velocity  studies,  Bach  Inventions.  Clementi  Sonatas; 
Haydn  and  Mozart  Sonatas.  Songs  without  words, 
Mendelssohn.  Pieces  by  Grieg,  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Chaminade,  Schubert,  etc.      Memorizing. 

Third  Year — Hanon  Exercises,  Pischna  Progressive 
Exercises,  Czerny,  Art  of  Dexterity,  Kullak's  Preparatory 
Octave  School,  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassum.  Etudes 
by  Moscheles.  Bach  Inventions,  and  Suites.  Sonatas  by 
Weber,  Beethoven,  Schubert  Impromptus,  Fantasies,  Walt- 
zes by  Chopin,  Concert  Pieces  by  Rubenstein,  Grieg,  Mos- 
kowski,  MacDowell,  Godard,  Schytte,  Schuett,  Sinding, 
etc,     Memorizing.         Ensemble  playing. 
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Fourth  YKar — Scales  in  double  thirds  and  sixths: 
Joseffy,  Advanced  School  of  Piano  Playing;  Clementi, 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum;  Kullak's  Octave  School;  Preludes 
and  Fugue,  Bach;  Henselt  and  Chopin  Etudes;  Sonatas 
and  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Saint  Saens,  Mendelssohn, 
MacDowell.  Concert  pieces  by  Liszt,  Chopin,  Schumann, 
Rachmaninoff,  Arensky,  Alkan,  Debussy  and  other 
modern  composers.  Memorizing.     Ensemble  playing. 

Theory  and  History  of  Music 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  these  branches  of  musical 
education  is  to  give  the  student  an  intelligent  conception 
of  music  as  a  science,  aiding  him  to  understand  and  in- 
terpret a  wide  range  of  music,  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  later  studies  which  he  may  undertake  in  the  field  of 
composition.     This  work  will  be  given  in  classes  only. 

Tuition 

In  the  matter  of  expenses,  a  achool  of  music  in  a  city 
like  Ashland  has  great  advantages  to  offer  over  those  in 
larger  cities.  The  expenses  of  living  are  less  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  best  instruction  can  be  given  at 
prices  which  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  larger  place. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eigh- 
teen weeks  each.  The  expenses  for  instruction  in  the 
different  branches  of  music  are  as  follows: 

Piano 

Two  private  half  hour  lessons  per  week 

for  eighteen  weeks,  $28.00 

One  private  half  hour  lesson  per  week, 

for  eighteen  weeks  $18.00 
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Voice  and  Expression 
Ter  single  lesson  $1.00 

One  forty-minute  lesson  per   week, 

for  eighteen  weeks  $18.00 

Two  lessons  of  one-half  hour  each,  per  week, 

for  eighteen   weeks  $28.00 

Two  lessons  of  fifty  minutes  each,  per  week, 

for  eighteen   weeks  $30.00 

Student  Recitals 

Pupil's  recitals  are  given  monthly  at  which  students 
take  part.  These  are  such  important  factors  in  the  educa- 
tional plan  of  the  school  that  attendance  upon  them  is 
compulsory.  While  intended  primarily  for  the  students  of 
music,  they  are  open  to  the  public. 

Regulations 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  complete  academic 
work  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course. 

The  time  required  for  graduation  cannot  be  definite- 
ly stated  on  account  of  the  difference  in  capacity  and  dili- 
gence of  students. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  give  a  public  recital 
during  the  last  year  of  each  course  that  they  complete 

Students  in  the  regular  course  are  expected  to  take 
two  lessons  a  week  unless  special  arrangements  are  made 
with  the  Director. 

Pupils  from  out  of  town  may  arrange  for  an  hour 
(private)  lesson  once  a  week  instead  of  half  hours  twice 
a  week. 

Non-resident  students  are  under  the  same  regulations 
as  students  in  other  departments  of  the  College,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  faculty  in  regard  to  place  for 
room  and  board. 
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Students  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public 
musical  performance  without  the  consent  of  their  teacher. 

All  tuitions  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  Students  entering  not  more  than  two  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  the  semester  must  pay  full  tuition. 

Pupils  may  enter  the  department  at  any  time  but 
will  not  be  accepted  for  less  than  one  senester  of  eighteen 
weeks. 

Semesters  of  the  School  of  Music  commence  with 
those  of  the  College  and  its  holidays  are  the  same  as 
those  observed  by  the  College. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons  ex- 
cept in  case  of  long  protracted  illness  and  in  such  case 
the  loss  is  divided  equally  with  the  student. 

Lessons  will  not  be  made  up  to  students  unless  the 
absence  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Pianos  for  practice  can  be  rented  at  the  School  of 
Music  or  in  the  town. 

For  additional  information  regarding  above  courses 
address  the  College  office. 
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COLLEGE    STUDENTS 


SENIORS 

Johnson,  John   Bernhardt 

Suring 

Phillips,  Edwin  Tompkins 

Ashland 

JUNIORS 

Dexter,  Frank  G. 

Ashland 

Schutte,  Guy 

Pease,  Minn. 

SOPHOMORES 

Harmon,  Margueritte 

Cable 

Johnson,  Edwin  M. 

Owen 

Johnson,  G.  Arthur 

Suring 

Olson,  Kenneth 

Ashland 

FRESHMEN 

Alderman,  Iconise  E. 

Ashland 

Bottcher,  A.  O. 

Ashland 

Breen,  Edyth 

' ' 

Bro,  Albin 

Prentice 

Carufel,  Helena 

Jim  Falls 

Dodd,  Helen 

Ashland 

Gaylord  Samuel 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Hawks,  Merwin 

Dorchester 

Holm,  Hans 

Ashland 

Kerswill,  Edith 

Park  Falls 

Miars,  Bernice 

Ashland 

Milavetz,  Eunice 

(i 

Minks,  Christ 

Princeton,  Minn. 

Moore,  E.  Wilford 

Springbrook 

Smith,  Hazel 

Ashland 

Van  de  Riet,  John 

Pease,  Minn. 

Van  Ornum,  Earl 

Mellen 

Wharfield,  Harold 

Marshfield 

White,  Edith 

Ashland 
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ACADEMY  STUDENTS 

ACADEMY  vSENIORS 
Bell,  Ray  W.  Markton 

Benson,  Ruth  E.  Ashland 

Gemme,  Arthur  E.  .  .  Westfield,  Mass- 

Lewis,  Emily  ....  Minoug 

Mac  Auslan,  John  A.  .  .  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Marquardt,  Dora  ....  Curtiss 

Micken,  Mary  G.  .  .  .  Trego 

Pulsifer,  Helen  ....  Ashland 

Thaauuum,  James  .  .  .  Leonard 

Voskuil,  Hanna  ....  Baldwin 

ACADEMY  JUNIORS 

Beman,  Thomas  L.  .  .  Westfield,  Mass. 

Bielenberg,  Louise  .  .  .  Park  Falls 

Bortel,  Paul  .  .  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kenenga,  Julian  ....  Ashland 

Fortier,  Orbin  ....  Curtiss 

Mc  Cann,  Theodore  .  .  Chippewa  Falls 

Modin,  Ella  .  .  .  Milaca,  Minn. 

Moxness,  Arthur  .  .  .  Cumberland 

Pratt,  Wallace  ....  Spooner 

Schneider,  Gertrude  .  .  .  Washburn 

Thaannum,  Ernest  .  .  .  Leonard 

ACADEMY  vSOPHOMORES 

Almquist,   August  ....  Ashland 

Anderson,  Emil  ....       Prentice 

Biba,  Gerhard  ,             .             .               Chicago,  111. 

Brinks,  Alice  .             .             .         Princeton,   Minn. 

Brist,  Howard  .             .             .               Springbrook 

Dean,  Carrie  ....                Colfax 

Fortier,  Jean  ....               Curtiss 

Green,  Lucy  M.  .             .                          .         Curtiss 
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Hare,   Clarence 
Hanpt,  Clara 
Horn,  Albert  , 

Horn,  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Iner 
Johnson,   Paul 
LeClaire,  Lelah 
Makholm,  George 
Rinehart.  Marcella 
Ross,  Charles 
Tidy  man,  Arthur 
Uhrenholdt,  Christian 
Wilman,  Wesley 
Zasoba,  Alexander 

ACADEMY 
Arneson,  Louis 
Bennett,  Herbert 
Beyrer,  Matilda 
Bissell,  Mabel 
Brokaw,  George 
Bucknatn,  Arline 
Dierlamrn,  Henry 
Dowd,  Michael 
Edwards,  Esther 
Fuller,  Richard 
Green,  Stacy 
Hagen,  William 
Hardie,  Margaret 
Horn,  Ralph 
Koehn,  Walter 
Krause,  Pearl 
Krumm,  Eleanor 
Kurtz,  Kolin 
Ledin,  Nels     . 
Mathews,  Lawrence 


Barksdale 

Menah 

Abbotsford 

Abbotsford 

Green  Bay 

Suring 

.   Dorchester 

Suring 

.     Ashland 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

.     Mayville 

Hay  ward 

Ashland 

Curtiss 

FRESHMEN 

■  .  Curtiss 

Curtiss 

Colfax 

La  Pointe 

Springbrook 

Norrie 

Drew  Station,  Ont. 

Ashland 

.     Ashland 

.     Cumberland 

Curtiss 

Madeline  Island 

Cedar 

Abbotsford 

.    Dorchester 

.    Colfax 

Curtiss 

Suring- 

Benoit 

.    Ashland 
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Moore,  William 

Plummer 

Nweeya,  Ezra 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Ora,  Harloff             .             . 

Ashland 

Ring  wood,  Emmet 

.     Ashland 

Sheff,  Clarence 

Prentice 

vSerles,  Ernest 

Ashland 

Shaw,  Elmer         .... 

Holcombe 

Thomson,  Selma 

Suring 

Tietz,  Laura         .... 

.     Colfax 

Uhrenholdt,  Andrew 

Hayward 

Wharfield,  Aubrey 

Marshfield 

Woodward,  Alexander 

Curtiss 

Special  Students 

Asselstine,  Rachel 

Ashland 

Cady,  Myrtle 

Ashland 

Piano  Students 

Beebe,   Margaret 

Ashland 

Biba,  Gerhard 

Chicago,  111. 

Bielenberg,  Louise 

.     Park  Falls 

Bird,  Nancy             .              .              .        Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Bishoff,  Lois       .... 

(< 

Bissel,  Mabel            .... 

La  Pointe 

Brist,  Howard 

Springbrook 

Clark,  Feme          .... 

.     Ashland 

Clapp,  Maurine 

(< 

Dean,  Carrie         .... 

Colfax 

Dennis,  Charlotte 

Ashland 

Dennis,  Rachel    .... 

'k 

Edwards,  Esther 

Waupaca 

Engholm,  George 

Ashland 

Ewer,  Edith 

(< 

Fenenga,  Agnes 

M 

Fenenga,    Clara     .... 

l< 

Fuller,   Richard 

Cumberland 
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Gould,  Roy 
Hall,  Abbitt     . 
Hall,  Etbd 
Hardy,  Jessie 
Hardie,  Margaret 
Johnson,  Electa 
Johnson,  Irene 
Johnson,  Paul 
Krause,  Pearl 
Lewis,  Emily 
Mod  in,  Ella 
Mathews,  Katherine 
Olson,  Margaret 
Pulsifer,  Helen 
Rinehart,  Marcella 
Smith,  Alden 
Smith,  Hazel   . 
Smith,  Mills 
Taylor,  Lavina 
Wahl,  Ethel 


.   Ashland 


Cedar 
Ashland 

Suring 

Colfax 

Minong 

Milaca,  Minn. 
Ashland 


Expression  Students 


Archibald,  Helen 
Bell,  Ray 
Benson,  Ruth 
Harmon,  Margueritte 
Heiber,  Lenora 
Johnson,  Edwin 
Kline,  Elizabeth 
Milavetz,  Eunice 
Olson,  Kenneth     . 
Robertson,  Miss 
Th  a  annum,  James 
Van  de  Riet,  John 


Ashland 
Markton 

Ashland 
Cable 

Ashland 
Owen 

Ashland 


Leonard 
Pease,  Minn. 
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Voice  Students 


Brinks,  Alice 
Brownell,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Cady,  Myrtle  E. 
Cooney  ,Mrs. 
Dodd,  Helen 
Edwards,  Esther 
Gould,   Roy 
Hare,  Clarence 
Jacobs,  Miss 
Pulsifer,  Helen 
Rinehart,  Lucille 
Rinehart,  Marcella 
Seyler,  Ernestine 
Smith,  Hazel 
Wahl,  Ethel 
Young,  R.  G. 


Princeton,  Minn. 
Ashland 
Ashland 


Waupaca 
Ashland 


Summary  of  Attendance 


College 

Academy 

Piano 

Voice 

Expression 


Total 
Corrected  total 


27 
77 
38 
16 
12 
170 
138 
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COLLEGE   ALUMNI   LIST 

CLASS  OF   1912 


Thomas  N.  Bobb 

Ashland 

Otto  Johnsou 

Owen 

William  W.  Phillips 

Ashland 

CLASS  OF   1913 

Otto  W.    Oksanen 


Ashland 


ACADEMY  ALUMNI  LIST 


CLASS  OF  1897 

*Edilh  S.  Clark  (Mrs.  Walter  Cate) 

Andrew  E.  Falch 

Susan  Lathrop 

Egbert  F.  Loranger 

Archie  B.  Mc  Dougall 

*Grace  Wheeler 

*Frank  Young 

CLASS  of   1898 
Henry  Ellickson 
Elizabeth  A.  Lathrop 
George  G.  Nelson 
Lillian  O.  Paige 

class  of  1899 
Charles  Kettinger 
Theodore  B.   Lathrop 
Minnie  M.  Meissner  ( 

(No  graduating  class  in 

CLASS  OF    1901 

Charles  S.  Brace 

Mary  M.  Hanifan 

lone  T.  Harrington  (Mrs.  Beach) 

Millie  Strouse 

5i 


Grand   Rapids 

Madison 

Milwaukee 

Seattle,  Wash. 


Ashland 

Madison 

Chicago,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Milwaukee 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Address  unknown) 

1900) 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gayville,  S.  Dak. 

Sycamore,  111. 

Winona,  Minn. 


GLASS  OF    1902 

Albert  Amundson 

Anthony  A.  Barry 

Harry  J.  Brace 

Ralph  H.  Brinks  East 

Lucas  H.  Brinks 

Lillie  J.  Carter  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin) 

Anna  Erben  (Mrs.  Brecke) 

Cornelia  L.  Fenenga  (Mrs.  Harrison) 

^Elizabeth  M.  Meissner 

James  H.  O'Melia 

class  of  1903 
Minnie  J.  Brinks  (Mrs.  Rhodenheus) 
Gustave  A.  Buhrow 
Charles  J.  Chalfant 
Harry  Dawley 
Edwin  J.  Johnson 
Mary  R.  Whitelaw 

class  of   1904 
Alfred  M.  Brace 

Elizabeth  I.  Brace  (Mrs.  Colignon) 
Bessie  R.  Brown  (Mrs.  Brace) 
J.  Daniel  Brownell 
Annie  M.  Curtiss 
Fred  Dahlberg 
*  Edwin  Folbrecht 
Nellie  Hopkins  (Mrs.   Murphy) 
Martha  S.  Lathrop 
Andrew  Martinson 
Beatrice  S.  Miller  (Mrs.  Brownell) 
William  Wolleson 

glass  of   1905 

Louis  Homsted 

Lillian  L.  Brown  (Mrs.  Paige) 


Fort  Pierre,  S.  D. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sparta,  Mich. 

Grand  Forks,  Minn. 

Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Benoit,   Wis. 

Upson 

Tabor,  S.  Dak. 

Rhinelander 

Harrison  S.  Dak. 

Sand  Point,  Idaho 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Antigo 

Hayward 

Fox  Lake 

Hong  Kong,  China 

Green  Bay 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ashland 

Castlewood,  S.  Dak. 

Bloomington 

Baldwin 

Chicago,  111. 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Ashland 

Chicago,  111. 

Dorchester 
Oakland,  Cal. 
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Emma  A.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Makholm) 
Arthur  1.   LeClaire 
Albert  F.  Pribnow 

class  OF   1906 
Dora  Lundahl 
G.  Earl  Murphy 
Gertrude  Mussel  (Mrs.  Ingle) 
Roland  J.  Osborne 
Henrietta  A.  Pribnow 
Emma  Rouse 

(No  graduating  class  in 

class  of  1908 

Grace  K.  Bery  (Mrs.  Walter) 
Thomas  N.  Bobb 
Will  W.  Phillips 
*Mattie  M.  Rouse 
Minnie  E.  Rouse 

CLASS  OF    1909 

Mary  Bayliss  (Mrs.  Maul) 
Helena  Bobb  (Mrs.  Marshall) 
Edwin  M.  Johnson 
Otto  W.  Oksanen 
Clifton  A.  Olson 
Richford  D.  Orton 

CLASS  OF   1910 
Clara  B.  Boughton 
Urban  H.  Hanson 
Bernhardt  J.  Johnson 
Carl  L.  Johnson 

Pearl  R.  Marshall    (Mrs.  Kendall) 
Edwin  T.  Phillips 
Leah    I.  Prothero  (Mrs.   Anderson) 
Mabel  L,.  Schoyen 


Maple  Valley 
Tripoli 

Mellen 

Dorchester 

Chicago,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baraboo 

Mellen 

Prince  Edward,  Can. 

1907) 


Walterville,  Ore. 
Ashland 


Marcell,  Minn. 

Copeland,  Idaho 

Thorpe 

Owen 

Ashland 

Cornell 

Malta,  111 

Ashland 

Suring 

Owen 

Windham  Mont. 

Ashland 

Sanborn 

Odanah 
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Alma  M.  Shipman 

Bloomer 

Gertrude  O.  Wahl 

Barron 

CLASS  OF    1911 

Earl  Brady 

Ashland 

Edwin  Dahlberg 

Cherry  Valley,  111. 

Frank  G.  Dexter 

Ashland 

Alvin  M.  Ellis 

Sand   Point,  Idaho 

Felix  Gustafson 

Madison 

Howard  E.  Hill 

Shelby,  Mich. 

Ed  Nutt 

Web  Lake 

Mrs.  Agnes  A.  Pratt 

Spooner 

George  A.  Resch 

Eau  Claire 

Cora  E.  Rouse 

Marcell,  Minn. 

Guy  Schutte 

Pease,  Minn. 

Bertha  E.  Tietz 

Colfax 

Edwin  R.  Tietz 

Colfax 

Deceased. 


CLASS  OF    1912 


Edyth  Breen 

Harry  Brist 

Bert  Fenenga 

Margaret  Hartness 

Margueritte  Harmon 

Stella  Johnson 

Arthur  Johnson 

Joseph  Johnson 

Anthony  Kysek 

Beulah  Lewis 

Maud  Matson 

Harry  Nelson 

Martha  Wood  ( Mrs.  Barnes) 


Ashland 

Springbrook 

Corsica,  S.  Dak. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

Cable 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

Suring 

Owen 

Topeka,  Kan. 

Minong 

Stady,  N.  Dak. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Iron  River,  Mich. 
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CI, ASS  OK    1913 

Christ  Minks  Princeton,  Minn. 

Camelia  Alstrom  Springfield,  Mass. 

Helena  Waterman  Chicago,  111. 

John  Van  DeRiet  Pease,  Minn. 

John  Brinks  Princeton,  Minn. 

Lena  Carufel  Jim  Falls 

Martha  Mathews  Ashland 

Ruth  Lewis  Minong 

Tilda  Wahl  Barron 

William  Roberts  Chyenne,  Wyo. 
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